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EDITORIAL BuzziNes. 


Sweet Home.—The most perfect type 
of “sweet home”’ is the bee-hive. 





The Poultry Weekly is the second 
title of the Canadian Bee Journal in last 
week’s issue. There are two additional 
leaves (the cover being discarded), and 8 
pages are each devoted to bees and poultry. 
The first page is much improved in appear- 
ance. We wish it success. 





Vexatious Delays still hold back the 
trial of the case of Mr. Z. A. Clark, of Ark- 
adelphia, Ark., in the Supreme Court of 
that State. He writes us that he expects to 
“get a hearing soon.” 

Mr. Clark wrote thus on April 27, about 
his bees : 

My bees are doing well here now. They 
began gathering pollen on Feb, 2 ; swarmed 


on the last of March, and now are ready for 
the extractor. 





Good 'Testimony.—At the meeting 
of the Erie County Farmers’ Institute held 
at Holland, N. Y., on April 20, 1889, Mr. M. 
F. Varney, of North Collins, gave an ad- 
dress on “* Grape Culture,” at the conclusion 
of which Mr. Hershiser asked him this ques- 
tion: “Do bees injure grapes?’ Mr. 
Varney replied: “Iam confident that bees 
will nottouch them, only when the skin is 
broken,” 

This testimony from an extensive grape- 
grower is very important. He positively 
asserts that the bees do not appropriate the 
juice of the grape until the skin is broken 
by birds or insects. That is grand testi- 
mony, and we commend it to all the grape- 
growers who have foolishly waged war 
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Statistics of Our Industry.—After 
more than a year we record the first move 
on the part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to obtain the promised statistical in- 
formation—for which we obtained the 
names of correspondents in March, 1888. 
We have received a circular like the follow- 
ing, as have (in all probability) each of the 
persons whose names we sent the Depart- 
ment a year ago: 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Washington, D. C., May 1, 1889, 
Sir :—At the request of the officers of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, I pro- 
aes See out twice each year circulars 
0 prominent bee-keepers in all sections of 
the country, to obtain accurate statistics of 
honey-production. Those engaged in this 
industry are tena interested in hav- 
ing accurate knowledge of the general con- 
dition of apiculture, and early information 
as to the probable honey supply, in order 
that they may more intelligently market 
their individual product. The data obtained 
by these circulars of inquiry will be con- 
solidated and published in the June and 
October crop reports of this Department, 
copies of which will be sent to all persons 
making returns. The present inquiries re- 
late only to the general condition of the in- 
dustry, but those in October will relate to 
comparative product of honey for the sea- 
son, quality, ete. Trusting that you will 
fill up and return this blank at your earliest 
convenience, I am, very am am td 

J. M. Rusk, Sec. 
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Name 


1. How are the colonies in peas county 
generally wintered? (In cellars, caves, 
out-doors or otherwise ?)................+-+- 
2. What percentage of bees survived the 
EE RG dt obuc4ns sence. c0ereiovess 
3. Is there any foul brood ?............... 
4. What races of bees are generally kept ? 


5. What are the present prospects for the 
crop of the coming season ?................. 
Remarks 


We filled up the blanks, and wrote after 
the word “‘ Remarks,” that we were glad 
the Department had at last taken a step in 
the matter—but regretted that statistical in- 
formation in reference to the number of 
colonies of bees in the fall of 1888 and in the 
spring of 1889 was omitted. 

Our friend, Eugene Secor, wrote us a few 
days ago that he had also received the “first 
circular from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to correspondents, to obtain statistics 
relating to the condition of the industry of 
bee-keeping.”” Headds: ‘ The questions 
asked do not cover the ground as thoroughly, 
perhaps, as they might, but it, is a step 
towards recognizing the importance of the 
honey-bee.”’ 

As such step towards a recognition of the 
pursuit of bee-keeping, we hail it with 
pleasure. ‘“ Large bodies move slowly ”’— 
but generally “ get there’ in duetime. This 
is the result of the committee appointed at 
the Chicago convention in the fall of 1887, 





Catalogues for 1889 are on our desk 


rom— 
F. A. Salisbury, Syracuse, N. Y.—3 pages 
—Apiarian Supplies. 
G. D. Black, Brandon, lowa—16 pages— 
Seeds, and Italian Bees and Queens. 
J. Van Deusen & Sons, Sprout Brook, N. 





against the bees. 
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Southern Comb Honey.—E. Israel, 
Oak Lawn, Miss., on April 27, 1889, sent us 
two one-pound sections of comb honey, with 
the following letter: 


I send you two sections of comb honey. 
Please inform me through the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL what you think of it. The 
colony that gave it, also gave me 56 one- 
ound sections this year. It had a hybrid 
Joly-Land queen ; she mated with a black 
drone. I have others doing as well. It was 
gathered while black locust was in bloom ; 
white clover also. We have a heavy honey- 
flow at present from white clover, poplar 


and blackberry. My bees commenced 
swarming on March 26. I have already had 
80 swarms. 


Do not put this honey in your Museum, 
but put it on the table, so that you can give 
a good idea of its quality. Friend Muth 
wrote me last year that he never saw any 
Southern honey light enough for his trade 
in comb honey. 

We have eaten the honey, by the help of 
our family, and like its flavor. It is amber 
in color, has a good body, and is pleasant to 
the taste—the white clover flavor predomi- 
nating. As long as the trade calls for white 
honey in the comb, this would not fill the 
bill, and that is what Friend Muth meant, 
no doubt, but we think the flavor more 
agreeable than much of the white honey, 
particularly the linden ; the latter is ex- 
cellent for its medicinal qualities, but many 
object to its peculiar taste. - 


A Correspondent asks to have these 
questions answered in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Viz : 

1. What are the dimensions of the Lang- 
stroth hive ; also of the frame ? 

2. What size of the Langstroth hive is the 
1 ail purposes, controlling swarming, 
ete. 7 

3. As Lintend to produce both comb and 
extracted yom I next year, and comb honey 
this year—would it be any advantage to use 
extracting supers for both, using a wide 
frame holding 8 sections 2 tiers high ? 

4. Is there any difference between the WV- 
groove one-piece section avd the open side 
section ? 

5. My supers are one-half depth, with bee- 
spaces between the top-bars, and also under 
all the frames ; are they for tiering up ? 


1. The Langstroth frame in general use is 
94¢x17°% outside, and the hive for 10 frames 
measures 14x18%¢ inches inside, and is 10 
inches deep inside. . 

2. The hive containing 10 frames is gener- 
ally considered the best for all purposes, 
though some use only 8 frames, and like 
them well. 

3. Wide frames are used, but are not as 
popular as they were some years since. 

4, One-piece sections are made open on 
all sides when so ordered. 

5. Probably—though the question is very 
indefinite. 





<< 


Grafting-Wax.—As nearly all our 
readers are farmers, or interested in that 
pursuit, and often would be glad to havea 
good, yet simple,recipe for making grafting- 
wax, we give the following, which the New 
York Voice says is good : 





Y.—4 pages—Comb Foundation. 


Mix one part of talluw with two parts of 
beeswax and four parts of rosin. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 
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The National Centennial Birth- 
day was enthusiastically celebrated from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans—on 
April 30—the centennial! of the inauguration 
of Washington as the first President under 
the new Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

Not alone in the civic and military display 
were the ceremonies noteworthy — but 
throughout the whole country earnest men, 
women and children gathered in all the 
churches and offered thanks for the mani- 
fold blessings consequent upon the labors of 
the men who had guided their country in 
the hour of peril, and had laid the founda- 
tions of its peaceful progress, and present 
glory. 

This grand Republic has now entered 
upon its second century strong in its might, 
and conseious of its grand and glorious 
destiny. 

On the next page we reproduce an engrav- 
ing exceedingly appropriate at the present 
moment—showing the faces of Washington 
and his successors down to the present time. 





The Outlook.—A correspondent in 
last week’s Orange Judd Farmer, who has 
been traveling through the State of Lllinois, 
expresses himself thus about the prospects 
for a good crop of honey for this season : 


In our travels through Llinois, during the 
past month, we have found that bees have 
mostly wintered well, and colonies are 
stronger than they have been in April for 
several years past. Our own are unusually 
strong, and have large quantities of sealed 
brood almost ready to hatch. The abun- 
dance of the cherry and willow bloom has 
been an early stimulant, and we are looking 
for early swarming. The outlook for white 
clover honey is good, there being an abund- 
ance of white clover everywhere, uninjured 
by the winter. 





Bees and Fruit.—In reference to the 
very important work done by bees in ferti- 
lizing the flowers, and thereby increasing 
the fruit, Mr. W. Styan, of San Mateo, 
Calif., writes to the Pacific Rural Press, 
under the above heading, the following in- 
teresting facts : 


In addition to the very able letter written 
by your correspondent, W., in your last 
issue, regarding the fertilization of fruit 
blossoms by bees, we have in the same issue 
aletter signed J. R. Springer, Woodland, 
which is a proof of the efficacy of cross-fer- 
tilization undoubtedly performed by the 
agency of bees. Mr. Springer (speaking of 
almond trees) says: ‘‘I will say that the 
Standard and Languedoc, planted alter- 
nately, will yield double what they will if 
each is planted by itself. I saw that at Mr. 
W. W. Smith’s at Vacaville last June. He 
had 12 trees in a row—6 Languedoc and 6 
Standard—and where the two varieties were 
the nearest, the trees were the heaviest 
loaded, and the further away the lighter.” 
The reason for the above is obvious: the 
bees working on the trees nearest together 
would naturally cross-fertilize more of their 
blossoms than those at a distance, hence the 





desirability of planting the two kinds to- 
gether. 

Many kinds of fruit depend entirely on 
the agency of bees in fertilizing the flowers 
to enable them to produce fruit atall. Itis 
a well-known fact in the Eastern States that 
unless they have a few hours of sunshine 
when early cherries are in bloom they get 
no fruit at all. The reason is plain; when 
the cold wind and rain storms prevail, the 
bees are unable to get out, and consequently 
the blossoms remain unfertilized. 





Bee-Stings to Cure Rheuma- 
tism.—James McNeill, of Hudson, N. Y., 
seeds ts the following with these remarks: 
“The enclosed, cut from the Christian at 
Work, is somewhat humorous,if it possesses 
no other merit.”” Here is the “item” re- 
ferred to: 


Sufferers from rheumatism, says the Lon- 
don Christian World, will be delighted to 
hear that a cure has been found, which tried 
upon 173 patients has proved uniformly suc- 
cessful. he first feeling aroused in them 
by this good news may, however, be suc- 
succeeded by a less ecstatic state of mind, 
when they learn what the cure is—namely, 
the sting of bees. A certain Dr. Tere is the 
hero of this notable discovery. The cure is 
somewhat prolonged, for we read that his 
173 patients took among them no less than 
39,000 stings—an average of about 225 stings 
apiece. This is a little disheartening,though 
Herr Tere avers that after the first dose the 
subsequent stings give less and less pain. 
Still, the ‘‘bee-cure’’ has rather a forbid- 
ding aspect. The agony might, perhaps, be 
shortened by substituting hornets for bees— 
say, one hornet for every 20 bees; or, per- 
haps, a single scorpion might effect the 
whole cure. It would be useful to havea 
table drawn up something in this wise: 


12 midges equal 1 mosquito. 
24 mosquitoes “* 1 bee or wasp. 
20 beesor wasps “1 hornet. 

10 hornets ** 1 seorpion. 


There are, doubtless, some who would 
prefer to take the “scorpion cure,” and 
have it over at once. 


To laugh heartily at the general fear of 
stings is about the best thing to do. 





Honey Comb 50 Years Old.—A 
strange discovery has just been made in 
England, says the Public Opinion of April 
12, 1889, at the Cathays Yard of the Taff-vale 
Railway Company. Several copies have 
been sent us by our correspondents. The 
particulars are as follows : 


A large elm tree, grown in Gloucester- 
shire, was being cut up into timber, when, 
right in the very heart, a cavity measuring 
8 feet by 74¢ inchesin diameter was dis- 
covered almost ery filled with the 
honey comb, together with a squirrel’s 
skull. No means of access to the hollow 
was discoverable, neither was decay any- 
where apparent, and around the cavity itself 
no less than fifty “‘ rings,’ each ring denot- 
ing a year’s growth, were counted, the outer 
bark being, too, without a flaw. The hollow 
was of uniform size throughout, and pre- 
sented the appearance of having been bored 
with an auger, and, great though its dimen- 
sions were, it was practically filled with 
comb, proving that the bees must have been 
in possession for several years. Empty 
queen-cells also showed that they had 
swarmed. 

How the bees got there can only be 
guessed, but it is surmised that a squirrel 
once occupied a decayed hole in the tree, 
cleared away the decay, occupied the cavity 
as its home, and there died. Then the bees 





entered into possession, and filled the whole 
with comb, when by some means the en- 
trance, which must have been small, became 
stopped. Then for fifty years the growth of 
the timber went on. e entrance being 
absolutely obliterated, and the hole being 
hermetically sealed, the comb was preserved 
from decay for half a century, to found 
at last in the way described. The find is of 
great interest to naturalists. 





Bears and Honey.—Two large Bears 
were recently captured in Ulster county, N. 
Y., says the Kingston Freeman. It seems 
they loved honey too well, and this led to 
their capture. For months honey had been 
missed, and suspicious persons were ac- 
cused of the theft. The Freeman gives the 
details thus: 


On Monday morning a member of the 
family of Cornelius Palen saw whatat first 
appeared to be a large black dog near one of 
the hives. Investigation, however, proved 
the supposed dog to be a bear. A moment 
later another large bruin made its way into 
the back yard. An alarm was given. Neigh- 
bors were called to the scene, but in the 
meantime the shaggy brutes had slunk toa 
neighboring woods. A hunting party, com- 
eee of quarry men, woodchoppers and 

armers, was soon organized, and a search 
instituted. 

Two large blood hounds, owned by Cor- 
nelius Palen and Luther Trowbridge, ac- 
companied the party. The chase was a long 
one. The bruins led the hunters over hill 
and dale. Overlook mountain was reached, 
and the hunters were a exhausted. 
Still the trail was followed, which led from 
“the mountain ”’ through Rattlesnake Hol- 
low. Here the dogs, which were consider- 
erably in the lead, overtook the bears, and a 
lively tussel ensued. 

The hunters were soon on the scene, and 
a few minutes later two shaggy brutes lay 
lifeless on the ground. The dogs were badly 
bruised and scratched. The largest of the 
two bears weighed over 325 pounds. The 
other tipped the scales at about 300 pounds. 





The Echoes of our Centennial celebra- 
tion had hardly died away before the Re- 
public of France began to commemorate its 
centennial of the revolutionary struggle for 
freedom a hundred years ago. The Uni- 
versal Exposition at Paris opened on May 
5 with appropriate ceremonies and enthusi- 
asm, to commemorate that event, and it 
promises to be a grand success. 





Scientific Queen=- Rearing, 45 
practically applied; being a method by 
which the best of queen-bees are reared in 
perfect accord with Nature’s ways. This is 
the title of anew book of nearly 200 pages 
by G. M. Doolittle, of Borodino, N.Y. 

In this book Mr. Doolittle details the re- 
sults of his experiments in rearing queen- 
bees for the past four or five years, and is 
the first to present his discoveries to the 
world. It will be out in good time for every 
progressive bee-keeper to test the various 
discoveries which it details, during the pres- 
ent season. Send all orders for the book to 
this office. Price, $1.00, postpaid. The usual 
discount to dealers in lots of 10 or more. 





Early Queens.—Those wanting suc! 
Queens, should note J. N. Colwick’s prices 
on page 302 of this issue. 
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PRESIDENTIAL CENTENNIAL. 


1 George Washington 
2 John Adams 

3 Thomas Jefferson 

4 James Madison 

5 James Monroe 


7 Andrew Jackson 
8 Martin Van Buren 
9 William H. Harrison 





10 John Tyler 
11 James & Polk 


6 Jobn Quincy Adams 
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15 James Buchanan 

16 Abraham Lincoln 
17 Andrew Johnson 

18 Ulysses 8. Grant 

19 Rutherford B. Hayes 
20 James A. Garfield 
21 Chester A. Arthur 
22 Grover Cleveland 
23 Benjamin Harrison 
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COMMEMORATING THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE IN AWDGURATION 
OF WASHINGTON AND ADAMS—APRIL 30, L7S9. 


12 Zachary Taylor 
.} 13 Millard Fillmore 
14 Franklin Pierce 
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The 


Frost on the Punkin. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


When the frost is on the punkin, and the fodder’s in 
the shock, 

And you hear the “kyouck” and the 
the struttin’ turkey cock, 

And the clackin’ of the gaineys and the cluckin’ of 
the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooleras he tiptoes on the 


“gobble ” of 


ence ; 
Oh, it’s then’s the time a feller is a feelin’ at his 
t 


est, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night of 
peaceful rest, 

And he leaves the house barebeaded and goes out 
to feed the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock. 


There’s something 
atmosphere 

When the heat of summer's over, and the coolin’ 
fall is here ; 

Of course we miss the flowers and the blossoms on 
the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’-bird and the 
buzzin’ of the BEES ; 

And the air’s so appetizin’, and 
through the haze 

Ota ye and sunny morning of the early autumn 
days, 

Is a poe that no painter has the colorin’ to 
mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock. 


kind o’ hearty-like about the 


the landscape 


The husky, rusty rustle of the tassels of the corn, 
And the raspin' of the tangled leaves, as golden as 
the morn; 

The stubble in the 
but still 
A-preachin’ to us sermons of the barns they growed 


furries—kind o‘lonesome-like, 


oO $ 

The straw-stack in the medder, and the reaper in 
the shed ; 

The — in their stall below—the clover over- 
1e AC 

O, it opto may heart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of a 
clock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock. —Selected. 





QuERIES © REPLIES. 


Sections Used With or Without 
Separators, etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 630.—1. When all other things are 
equal, what per cent. more honey will bees 
store in a two-pound section, 6x6x1%5,. without 
separators, than they will with separators in 
the 44x44 sections? 2. In open-top sections, 
to keep the bees trom coming out, what do 
you cover them with? 3. Do you use glass on 
the end sections? 4. If not, how do you tell 
when the bees commence work, and when the 
sections are finished ?—On10. 


1. Ido not know. 3. A quilt. 3. 


No. 4. Raise the quilt and look be- 
tween the sections.—A. B. Mason. 


1. Very little, if any. 2. Oil-cloth 
covers. 3. No. 4. Remove the cover 
from the corner, and look.—C. H. Dip- 
BERN. 

1. Very little, I think. 2. Iusea 
board cover, just bee-space above the 
sections ; that is all. 3. No. 4. Look 
into the {-inch space above.—A. J. 
Cook. 

1. Very little, if any. 
cloth. 3. No and yes. 
partly not. 
M. Barnum. 

1. Leannot say. 2. I mostly use a 
cloth—often a thin board. 3. Not 
often. 4. Tell by removing the cover. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 

1. Little if any difference. 
wideframes. 3. No. 


2. Enameled- 
Partly, and 
4. By examination.—WILL 


2. I use 
4. Pry the wide 





frames apart, or the closing board at 
the sides. —G. M. Doo.irrLe. 


1. It is possible that they would 
store a little more, but I doubt it. 2. 
With the plain flat hive-cover, the sec- 
tion-case being so made that there is 
a bee-space between the sections and 
the cover. 3. No. 4. I raise the 
cover and look in.—R. L. TAYLor. 


1. Fully } more. 2. A burlap mat, 
and plain honey-board. 3. No. 
By removing the plain honey-board 
and mat,and looking down between 
them.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. I cannot say. 2. Cloth. 3. Where 
I use sections I do; where I use a case 
like Heddon’s, I do not. 4. Itisan 
easy matter to raise the cloth that 
covers the case, and one can see ata 
glance whether the sections are full or 
not.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. I do not think that they will store 
any more. 2. The top of the hive or 
cover; I also use enameled-cloth on 
many hives, and like it. 3. In one 
style of hive, I use glass. Give a puff 
of smoke, then look down through the 
openings on top.—H. D. Currine. 


I do not think that any appreciable 
difference will be found. 2. Usually 
with thin strips of deal. 3. I use no 
glass in the hives at all, but examine 
from time to time to see what progress 
is made.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. Iam not sure that they will store 
any more. I have never used separa- 
tors. 2. Any kind of board that may 
be at hand, or a shingle. 3. Yes, 
generally. WhenI do not, I remove 
the thin board that is in the place 
where the glass ought to be.—M. 
MAHIN. 


1. Not any more. 2. I let them 
come out. I have a bee-space over the 
sections, and cover with a hive-cover. 
3. No, certainly not. 4. If I wish to 
know when the sections are finished, I 
examine.—J. M. SHucK. 


1. One-third more. Bees hate sep- 
arators. 2. Indian-bead muslin. 3. I 
have wine-cases with glass at the sides. 
Ido not like them. I want open-top 
sections, and to look inside I cannot 
alwaystell. Sometimes I take them 
off, look at the bottom, and then put 
them on again.—MAHALA B. CHAD- 
DOCK. 

If the sections be 4}x4}xl{ inches, 
open-sided, and used with perforated 
wooden separators, bees will store 
fully as much (and probably more) 
honey in them than in a two-pound 
section 6x6x12 inches, without separa- 
tors ; and I think so from having made 
this same test with the latter size of 
sections, but I shall never use it again. 
But if the smaller sections be closed- 
sided, and used with separators, the 





bees will store at least one-third more 
honey in the larger sections used with- 
out separators. 2. A section-case for 
open-top sections (and I think that no 
other kind are profitable to use) should 
have a bee-space above the sections, 
and the hive-cover should rest upon it. 
3. Luse no glass about section-cases, 
but can tell all about the work going 
on, by looking into the sections from 
the top, and sometimes using a little 
smoke.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. I do not know, but I would not 
expect them to storeasmuch. 2. Noth- 
ing. Let them come out. 3. Raise the 
cover, and you can see every section ; 


raise the super, and you can see 
whether each section is finished.—C. 
C. MILLER. 


1. If they begin in the sections with- 
out ‘sulking,” as Mr. Hutchinson 
says, they will probably put the same 
amount in either kind. But they are 
more likely to **sulk” with the small 
sections and separators. 2. The oil- 
cloth and straw-mat. 3. We do not 
use glass; we look from above in the 
openings of the sections. —DADANT & 
Son. 


1. That is a question that could only 
be answered by practical test on a 
large scale. 2. I use a bee-quilt made 
of enameled-cloth, or any clean cloth 
willdo. 3. No; I only have to turn 
up the quilt, and look down through 
the openings between the sections, to 
tell at a glance what progress is being 
made in the sections.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Perhaps a little more, but what 
per cent. I shall not venture to guess. 
2. The hive-cover. There should be a 
bee-space between the top of the sec- 
tions and the cover, so that it does not 
touch the sections at all. 3. No. 4. 
Look down between the sections from 
above. You can tell more about the 
condition in that way, than the other. 
—EUGENE SECOR. 

1. The difference is an unknown 
quantity. Itis but very little, if any. 
2. Acloth. 3. Yes; if the honey-rack 
is used. If not, no. 4. A look down be- 
tween the sections will give the desired 
information.—THE EpITor. 


Convention Notices. 


t2” The second meeting of the York and Cum- 
berland Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the 
Good Templar Hall, at South Waterboro, Maine, 00 
May 15, 1889, at 9:50 a.m. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all. Matters of interest will be discussed. 
Bring your hive or some useful implement for exhi- 
bition. Hotel accommodations may be had in the 
village at reasonable rates. C. W. COSTELLOW, Séc. 


[2 The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the court-house, at Brantford, Ont., 
Canada, on December 4. 5, and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are requested to appoint del- 
egates to the convention. Full particulars of the 


meeting will be given in duetime. Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member. and receiving the last Annu- 
al Report bound, may do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
the Secretary.— K. F. 

ford, Ont., Canada. 


HOLTERMANN, Sec., Brant 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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WINTERING BEES. 


Box-Elder for Hedges—Temper- 
ature in Winter. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. C. TYRREL. 


Cottonwood and box-elder trees are 
now furnishing an abundance of pol- 
len, and the bees are once more busy 
preparing for the honey-flow, instead 
of robbing their weak neighbors, as 
was the case early last season; and 
not that alone, for they robbed every 
merchant in the city not provided with 
screen-doors. Whether or not the 
above-mentioned trees yield nectar, I 
am unable to say, never having the 
heart to kill a bee and examine its 
honey-sac. 

Box-elder trees being indigenous to 
this State, they are very hardy, grow 
quite fast, are valuable for sugar, and 
furnish the first pollen. No trees with 
which Iam familiar, have such dense 
foliage, or put forth leaves so early in 
the season, with the exception of crab- 
apple trees. 

For hedges, all things considered, 
there is nothing better than box-elders, 
as they can be shaped into any form 
desired, and any amount of hacking at 
any season of the year, will not injure 
them in the least. The young shoots 
are so tender that trimming is accom- 
plished with very little effort. The 
hedge in front of our residence is ad- 
mired by all who view it, Bostonians, 
who have visited our city,not excepted, 


Early this spring, before the trees 
blossomed, the bees left on the summer 
stands broughtin flour from the mill 
every pleasant day. 


Winter Temperature for Bees. 


Our bees wintered well, every colony 
being alive when taken from the cellar. 
The winter before, one-third died, per- 
haps owing to improper ventilation. 

My experience is widely at variance 
with Prof. Cook’s ; my bees are quiet at 
alow temperature, and restless at a 
high temperature. During the warm 
weather last fall and winter, I found it 
necessary to throw open both cellar- 
doors every night, to lower the tem- 
perature, and to admit pure air. 

Place a number of colonies in a cel- 
lar, or an air-tight apartment under 
ground, and the air soon becomes pois- 
oned, and the bees die sooner or 
later in consequence. The readers 
who have been ina packed audience 
in a room imperfectly ventilated, know 
how it is themselves. 





I find that the bees wintered on the 
summer stands aré in better condition 
than those kept in the cellar. 


The experimental hive that I used, 
seems to be well adapted to a chang- 
able climate. One morning the ther- 
mometer registered 25° below zero, 
I placed my ear against the hive, and 
could hear a gentle humming, which 
proves that bees can be wintered in 
any climate where chaff-hives are suc- 
cessfully used. 

I put a large sheet of blotting-paper 
over the brood-frames to absorb the 
moisture, and over that a strip of bur- 
lap, all of which was unnecessary,as the 
cover was air-tight. I examined the 
colony to-day, and find plenty of 
honey, and more brood than is usually 
found in June—fully ten times as much 
as in the hives stored in the cellar. 


I have discovered that a newspaper 
placed over the burlap, when bees are 
taken from the cellar, is much better 
than oil-cloth ; for it fits closer to the 
hive, and no heat can escape if the 
cover is pressed down firmly. It was 
all the covering used in a large num- 
ber of my hives in the cellar, and I 
have yet to discover any injurious re- 
sults arising therefrom. 


Preparing Hives tor Winter. 


The simplest and best method that I 
have yet discovered for cellar-winter- 
ing of bees, is as follows: 

Remove the bottom-board and cap 
of the hive, and draw a thick gunny- 
sack over the hive, put the cover on, 
and place the hive thus prepared on 
the shelf, and the work is complete. 
The advantages are manifold ; light is 
excluded,and dead bees cannot clog the 
entrance and smother the colony ; they 
drop in the sack, and not on the cellar 
floor to be trod upon, neither can they 
crawl out of the hives, never more to 
return. 

If it is thought necessary to remove 
the dead bees, a small slit can be cut 
where the sack bulges, the bees taken 
out, and the slit closed with a pin. 

By making use of this method, the 
hives are at all times well ventilated, 
and a high temperature can be main- 
tained when necessary. The sacks can 
be used for many years, if kept ina 
dry place when not in use. I hope that 
bee-keepers will try this plan next win- 
ter and report. 


Flattering Prospects. 


Our prospects for this season are 
quite flattering. For pasturage I have 
4 acres of Alsike clover, and 2 acres of 
melissa in fine condition, from seeds 
self-sown last season; besides, white 
clover in the city is well advanced. 
Sweet clover is a failure here. 

Madison, Nebr., April 19, 1889. 








HINTS. 


Two Queens in a Hive, Shipping 
Bees, etc. 





Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 





I traveled sixty miles on the railroad 
recently, and ten miles by carriage. 
All the way I kept looking for bee- 
hives,and only saw some at one place. I 
am afraid that Illinois has not bees 
enough to do the work required of 
them in fertilizing the flowers, and 
every year fruit appears to get scarcer. 
There are very few insects at this sea- 
son of the year, and bees alone must 
carry the fertilizing powder from blos- 
som to blossom to insure the setting of 
the fruit. Clovers would soon dis- 
appear from pastures and meadows 
without their friendly aid. 


Two Queens in a Hive. 


I visited an apiary the other morn- 
ing, and saw the bees coming in, with 
their panniers heavily laden with the 
beautiful pale-yellow pollen. Box- 
elder, frequently called *‘ ash-leafed 
maple,” is a fruitful source of both 
honey and pollen, and those planting 
for timber or shade should not forget it. 

While looking at the bees and ad- 
miring them,the proprietor remarked : 
“TIT bought three queens, of a distin- 
guished queen-breeder last fall, and 
lost one while introducing her. I had 
removed one queen, and supposed that 
was all, as is generally the case, and 
introduced the new one, when she 
was destroyed.” Two queens, or 
mother and daughter sharing maternal 
honors, are not so rare as may be sup- 
posed. 

Dr. Allen, while attending the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Convention at Lex- 
ington, Ky., was presented with a val- 
uable imported queen, which he re- 
ported lost ina similar manner. So, 
those introducing new queens should 
be doubly sure that all old ones are 
removed, lest they be destroyed in like 
manner. 


Shipping Bees. 


Bees can be shipped long distances, 
if only precautionary measures are 
taken in order to confine them to the 
hive. They also need ventilation while 
intransit. Our hives are Langstroth 
with porticoes, and in preparing some 
colonies for transportation to Nebraska 
lately, good, strong colonies were 
chosen, in which the frames were 
securely fastened with propolis or bee- 
glue. 

A couple of thicknesses of old 
blanket were wrung out lightly of 
warm water, and spread over the 
frames, plenty lare enough to reach 
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over the sides of the hives, and then a 
board nailed on. The dampness in the 
blanket served the double purpose of 
keeping the bees cool, and furnishing 
water while in transit. Wire-gauze 
was nailed securely over the front of 
the portico. Bees fixed up in like 
manner, missing their destination, and 
that were knocking about as freight 
for three weeks, yet finally arrived at 
their destination all right. The bees 
we shipped were sent by express. 


Fresh Water tor Bees. 


Persons owning bees and not located 
near streams of water, should furnish 
them fresh water daily, as it will save 
time, which, to the bee, means honey, 
as it means money to us. The way they 
frequent wells and cisterns shows that 
they prefer water fresh to stale, and 
they appear to enjoy sipping it from 
gravel and sand. I have used milk- 
crocks filled with gravel and sand, but, 
on the whole, I prefer wooden kegs 
with cloths put in them, hanging over 
the sides, actingassyphons. The bees 
sip water from the sunny side of the 
kegs. The kegs should be washed out 
frequently, and one should be a little 
brackish, about a tea-spoonful of salt 
to a pail of water. 


Starting an Apiary. 


A correspondent writes toknow how 
many colonies he should buy, in order 
to start bee-keeping; what kind of 
bees, and which is the best hive. 

A person having no previous knowl- 
edge of bee-keeping should not pur- 
chase more than two colonies, and let 
his knowledge increase in the same 
ratio as his bees. If it is a good sea- 
son, the bees will double, and much 
more, if allowed to follow their own 
sweet will. If a colony is allowed to 
swarm once, and no more, both will 
be strong, and able to store surplus. 
Much increase and honey cannot be 
obtained the same season, and a per- 
son can readily have which he prefers 
—bees or honey. 

All bees are good, and persons can 
take their choice. The Italians are the 
most ‘‘ fashionable.” variety just now. 
Brown or German bees have their good 
points ; they build up quickly in the 
spring, throw off enormous swarms, 
and have the reputation of sealing the 
whitest honey. Italians leave their 
hives earlier in the morning, and work 


later in the evening; they have 
stronger wings, and longer tongues 


than the common bees. This enables 
them to work on flowers which the 
common bees cannot. 

The hive I use and prefer is the 
eight-frame Langstroth. There may 
be others just as good, but none better, 
in my judgment. 

Peoria, Ills. 





POETRY. 


The Muses and their Literary 
Productions. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 


It seems that bee-keeping is more of 
a poetical business than many other 
lines of production. Although some 
of the rhymes found in bee-periodicals, 
written by bee-keepers, are more of a 
jingle than poetry, still, it shows us 
that they are touched with the poetical 
sentiment, caused by the excitement 
and hustle of the apiary, with its hopes 
and disappointments, resulting from 
its greatly varied income, together 
with the fact that the work brings one 
in contact with Nature’s scenery. But 
to a far greater extent does field sports 
bring one face to face with Nature’s 
most beautiful scenes, and that, too, at 
a time when the fancies are heated 
with excitement, and the mind becomes 
as plastic as molten iron before it has 
cooled and hardened. 


To illustrate what I mean by true 
poesy and “jingling” rhyme, allow me 
to present a poem from George Arnold, 
a second-rate English poet, entitled 


SEPTEMBER. 


Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds are flying, 
And soft the breezes blow 
And eddying come and go 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream 
Where busy spiders spin their flimsy laces. 


At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning, 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 
Where the bread harvest-moon is redly burning. 


Ah ! soon on field and hill 
The winds shall whistle chill 
And patriarch-swallows call their flocks together, 
To by from frost and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The pollen-dusted bees 
Search for the honey-lees 
That linger ts in the last flowers of September, 
ile plaintive-mourning doves 
Coo sadly to their loves 
Of the dead Summer they so well remember. 


The cricket chirps all ies & 
“O fairest Summer, stay !” 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestuate browning; 
e wild-foul fly afar 
Above the foamy bar, 
And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 


Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar trees, 

And ’round about my temples fondly lingers 
In gentle playfulness, 
Like to the soft caress 

Bestowed in happier days by loving fingers. 
Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 

And memory makes the Summer doubly pleasant, 
In all my Autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams, 

Passing the fairest glories of the present. 


A poem may be poetical from its 
sentiment, but it seems to me that it is 
with the descriptive that the poet finds 
his best opportunity to excel. I con- 
sider that there is no other field equal 
to that of description. 





We should be able to fairly judge of 
a poem entirely independent of the 
reputation of its author, and now I will 
give one which I consider fully equal 
to the foregoing, by Frank Selden, of 
Modus, Conn., an obscure writer, who, 
so far as I have been-able to learn, is 
a true field sportsman. Although his 
name is not great, any one who appre- 
ciates true poesy, cannot for a moment 
fail to recognize that he is great; and 
to meet him and make his acquaintance 
would be of vastly more pleasure to 
me than to meet any of the Presidents 
of the United States. 


We will suppose that just before the 
shooting season, Frank and * Scout” 
are taking a pleasant stroll in the 
woods, and both becoming tired, Frank 
sits down upon a log, while Scout re- 
clines by his side, and as their eyes 
meet, Frank addresses the noble ani- 
mal as follows : 


TO MY SETTER “SCOOT.” 
You area pried om and loyal friend. 


Of life will find you leal, unweary 
of tested bonds t —. Ye can rend, 

And e’en Ly Pky and dreary 
Our plighted Nendship > will extend. 


A truer friend man never had ; 
"Tis sad 


That ’mongst all earthly friends the fewest 
Unfaithful ones should thus be clad 

In canine lowliness ; yet, truest 
They, be their treatment good or bad. 


Within you eres methinks I find 


n 

And thoughtful look of speechless feeling 
That Mem'ry’s loosened cords unbind, 

And let the dreamy past come stealing 
Through your dumb, reflective mind. 


Scout, my pasty friend, can it be 


ou see 

Again, in retros ive dreaming, 
The run, the woodland and the lea, 

With t Autumnal sunshine streaming 
O’er ev’ry frost-dyed field and tree? 


Or do you see now once again 


e glen 

And fern, the Fnighland and the thistle ? 
And do you still remember when 
We heard the bright-eyed woodeoek waste 
Down by the rippling shrub-edged fen ? 


I see you turn a Metuing ear 
To hea 


9 uail upon ‘the flower-pied heather ; 
Bue ie, wait till uplands sere 
nd then the Autumn’s waning weather 
wil bring the sport we hold se dear. 


Then we — hunt ie loamy swale 
d trai 
The snipe, their cunning wiles o’ercoming : 
And oft will fiush the bevied quail, 
And hear the pareesese slowly Grumming 
Dull echoes in the leaf-strewed dale 


When wenmes 4 aga crimson light 
rig 

We'll troll i where trees and vines 4 growing 
And see birds warp their southern fli ight 

At sundown, when the Day-King’s throwing 
Sly kisses to the Queen of Night. 
But when the leaves of life’s fair dell 

Have fell, 

And Death comes with the Autumn’s even 
And yg us, who can tell 

But that, within the realm of Heaven, 
We both together there wil! dwell? 


PERSONAL. 


Allow me to thank you, Mr. Editor, 
for your kind mention of my election. 
I really have reason to feel somewhat 
proud of it, as*I desired neither nomi- 
nation nor election ; solicited no votes 
or poll-workers, and had a majority of 
76 to overcome before my majority 
began. Our bright and rapidly grow- 


ing little city is this year expending 
$40,000 for a thorough system of water 
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works, besides our regular out-puts, so 
my friends, among your readers, may 
know that I shall be a busy man for 
the coming year. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 











OHIO. 


Report of the Fayette County 
Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


The first meeting of the Fayette 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held on April 11, 1889, at the residence 
of J. W. Gillespie, at Washington C. 
H., Ohio, and was attended by quite a 
number of representative bee-keepers. 
After a bountiful repast served by the 
hostess, Mrs. G., the meeting was 
called to order by President Waters, 
who gave quite an interesting address. 

After the usual preliminary business 
was dispensed with, the election of 
officers for the ensuing year was held, 
and resulted as follows : 


President, D. Waters; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lewis Haines; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, 8S. R. Morris. 


Mr. J. W. Gillespie was appointed as 
a committee of one to formulate the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Asso- 
ciation into pamphlet form, and have 
some new copies printed, after which 
a report from each member present 
who has bees, was heard with regard 
to their wintering. 


Reports on Wintering. 


J. H. Ferguson wintered his bees on 
the summer stands, starting in the win- 
ter with 2 colonies, and has them yet, 
but one is queenless. 

Lewis Haines began the winter with 
68 colonies, and now has 62 in good 
condition; he wintered them on the 
summer stands, a part in Root chaff- 
hives, and part protected otherwise. 

Scott Hopkins had 15 colonies, and 
came through with 9 colonies ; he win- 
tered them on the summer stands with- 
out protection. 

S. R. Morris began the winter with 
66 colonies, and now has 60; winter- 
ing half of them on the summer 
stands, protected by sawdust cushions, 
and half in a winter repository. 

D. Waters started into winter with 
13 colonies, and came through with 8 ; 
wintering them on the summer stands 
without any protection. 


After the reports were ended, a mo- 
tion prevailed that the President ap- 
point a committee consisting of one 
from each township, for the purpose of 
working up the interests of bee-culture, 
and the successful progress of the As- 
sociation. 


The following names will constitute 
the committee : 


Concord township, Wm. Bay ; Green, 
R. Binkley ; Jasper, Levi Rice ; Jeffer- 
son, G. M. Eichelberger; Madison, C. 
West ; Marion, Wm. Clarkson; Perry, 
Lewis Haines ; Union, J. H. Ferguson ; 
Paint, 8S. R. Morris; Wayne, Joseph 
Bonham. 

After a general discussion on bee- 
culture, the convention adjourned to 
meet at the residence of D. Waters on 
Thursday, May 9, 1889, at 10 a.m. 
Everybody interested is invited to at- 
tend. 

The programme for the next meet- 
ing will be asfollows: «+ Spring man- 
agement of bees, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a large yield of honey,” by 
Wm. V. Bay; ‘ What should be done 
with queenless colonies,” by J. H. Fer- 
guson ;**Signs of failure in queens,” 
by Lewis Haines ; «‘ The outlook for the 
coming season, with reference to the 
honey crop,” by H. Ellis. 

S. R. Morris, Sec. 


ll 


MOVING BEES. 


Shipping an Apiary by Freight 
200 Miles. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. LOSSING. 


There is no part of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL that I read with more 
interest than the letters from every 
State, and especially when written by 
some old and experienced bee-keeper. 

Last fall I decided to change my 
location, so I. moved to Howard Lake, 
Nebr., and employed a fellow bee- 
keeper, Mr. Andrew Quist, to see that 
my 203 colonies were properly placed 
in the cave, which he did in first-class 
order. On April 10 I arrived at Hokah 
on the midnight train, and by the next 
night I had 147 colonies out ; the next 
morning I finished carrying them out ; 
I lost 3 colonies outright, and 4 were 
queenless when put in, making 7 in all. 


Then came the tug of war—loading 
all these bees in a freight-car for a ride 
of 200 miles, and to receive the * care- 
ful handling” of railroad brakesmen. 
When they arrived at Howard Lake, 
it seemed as though they would be a 
total wreck ; but to my happy surprise, 
only 4 colonies had succumbed to the 
gentle” knocks of a freight-train, 
and the balance came through in fine 
condition. 

I placed the hives so that the combs 
would be parallel with the car. I did 
not nail the frames, but just left them 
as the bees had fastened them with 
propolis last fall. I left each hive with 
plenty of upward ventilation, and a 





little in front, so that if the combs of 
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honey broke down, it might run out; 
but that part failed, for those that per- 
ished were broken down, and the bees, 
honey and all were in a mess together. 
I gave each colony plenty of water as 
I loaded them on the car. 

This looks like a promising season. 
Iam located 8 miles east of the apiary 
of Mr. Fayette Lee, who has reported 
this as a great place for honey. I will 
expect to be able to make a like report, 
as we have here plenty of basswood, 
white clover, golden-rod, asters, and 
in fact almost everything that grows in 
a Northern climate. 

I have sold 50 colonies to one man, 
since I moved, so when I get through 
uniting weak colonies, I will have 
about 135 left, to make a joyful sound 
around our little home «* out West.” 

Howard Lake, Minn., April 29, 1889. 


BEGINNING. 


An Experience in the Keeping 
of Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY M. RICHARDS. 








Three years ago I had my first ex- 
perience with bees. I was going to 
Hampton, Nebr., with a load of grain, 
when I saw an unusual throng of what 
I supposed were flies, in a cornfield 
by the roadside. I went to examine 
them, and to my surprise I found a 
huge bunch of bees hanging on a corn- 
stalk. I took a good view of them, 
and the next thing was to get them 
into a box to take them home, a dis- 
tance of about 3 miles. 


I went to the nearest house to pro- 
cure a box, and the old gentleman who 
resided there, told me about his adven- 
tures with bees away back in Ohio, 50 
years ago. I was somewhat interested 
in his history, but I was more interest- 
ed in getting the box; so I urged my 
business a little harder, and he said he 
had no box, but that he could give me 
a molasses-keg. I thought that was 
good enough, so we got it ready, ac- 
cording to his ideas. He went with 
me, and placed the keg, as he sup- 
posed, in the proper way; then he 
told me to knock them down, when I 
slipped up near the hill of corn, and 
gave ita terrible blow with a stick, 
just below the bees. 

I made my escape without getting 
stung, and after awhile the old gentle- 
man went home, and I remained until 
dark, but the bees did not like to go 
into the keg. So I went home, and 
about 3 o’clock in the morning I re- 
turned, but found the bees still clus- 
tered on the side of the keg. It was 
pretty dark, and I was not very much 





afraid of them in the night, so I had 
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prepared everything to handle them, 
and I took a sheet and enveloped the 
whole thing—bees, keg, and all—and 
put them on a spring-wagon and took 
them home. 

The next day the bees were deter- 
mined to leave their new home, but by 
throwing water on them, pounding on 
pans, and making a great noise, we 
induced them to stay. I then obtained 
Prof. Cook’s ** Manual of the Apiary,” 
after which I proceeded in a little bet- 
ter way, and those bees did remark- 
ably well. The next season I took 4 
colonies on shares, and as my colonies 
increased, I increased in the knowl- 
edge of bee-keeping. I cannot esti- 
mate the value of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL to me, as I have received so 
much valuable information from it. I 
cannot do without it while I keep bees, 
and I never expect to stop bee-keeping 
while I live. 

My bees did tolerably well last year, 
considering the dry season, as I got 
about 2,000 pounds of honey from 30 
colonies, which I sold in my home mar- 
ket at 15 or 20 cents a pound. Iam 
looking forward to a more prosperous 
season this year. My bees have win- 
tered well, and are in good condition 
for the coming season. 


Aurora, Nebr., April 19, 1889. 


— + oe —— 


MICHIGAN. 


Report of the Ionia County 
Convention. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 


The Ionia County Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation met in annual session at Ionia, 
Mich., on April 18, 1889. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, J. H. Robertson, 
of Pewamo; Vice-Presidents, Geo. W. 
Stanton, Sheridan; and I. A. Balch, 
Ionia ; Secretary, Harm Smith, Ionia ; 
Treasurer, M. Guernsey, Ionia. 

The report of the Secretary showed 
the result of the year with the 18 mem- 
bers present, to be as follows: Fall 
count of colonies, 885; spring count, 
784. Honey taken during the year, 
8,891 pounds ; pounds of wax, 101. 

J. H. Robertson then delivered the 
following 


President’s Annual Address: 


Iam here asa member of this So- 
ciety to assist as best I may, in throw- 
ing light upon the subjects brought be- 
fore us for discussion. I am in hopes 
that we have passed the crisis in the 
history of bee-keeping in our county, 
and that all well-informed bee-keepers 
are aware of the fact that the time 
has passed when large and remunera- 
tive profits can be realized from the 





pursuit. It will not be my purpose to 
instruct those of you who are already 
experts in the business, whose lessons 
have been taught you by dearly-bought 
experience, Many of you, I think, 
with myself, have learned that it is not 
advisable to carry all your eggs to 
market in one basket. 

I have found that one of the great 
difficulties we have to encounter is that 
bee-keeping is a charming pursuit, and 
that its beauties are many times magni- 
fied ; while its dark or black side, with 
its many discouragements, is kept clear 
in the background. 


** Springing ’’ Bees. 


We have now arrived at the season 
of the year when large colonies grow 
larger, and small ones smaller, rob- 
bing and dwindling being our greatest 
spring trial; and these I think, with 
even the expert, the hardest mile-post 
he has to make. Robbing being well 
under way, the colony is discouraged 
usually before the trouble even catches 
his practiced eye, and with dwindling 
he has but the queen and a small hand- 
ful of bees, whereon the last examina- 
tion was to all appearance a fairly 
prosperous colony. Teach us how to 
successfully spring our bees, and I 
think that the most of us could make a 
fair remuneration for our outlay in 
even such three poor seasons as we 
have just passed through. 


Bees Ready for the Harvest. 


The next point essential to success 
is to get the bees ready for the harvest. 
The flowers may bloom in vain, so far 
as securing a crop is concerned, if our 
colonies are not in that strong, popu- 
lous condition, ready to take advantage 
of Nature’s provisions. The apiarist 
must know his colonies, work hard 
early and late, and leave no stone un- 
turned that will add one more pound 
of honey to his crop. Bees will store 
honey in a _ box, straw-skep or log- 
gum ; but the time honey could be sold, 
taken from such a_ repository, has 
passed away. So that if we realize the 
most for our labor, we must compel 
our bees to store it in neat and attrac- 
tive sections. This will lead to methods 
of which the first is contraction, whether 
vertical or horizontal, with the relative 
merits of each system. System would 
mean the hive, making it necessary, 
without large outlay, to adopt the sys- 
tem best suited to the hive we have in 
use. 


Control of Increase. 


An interesting topic being discussed 
through our papers is the control of 
increase, or to handle bees in sucha 
manner as not to decrease the profits 
of the apiary colonies. Allowing a 


| part to cast Many swarms, or even to 





swarm at all, makes serious inroad in 
the profit of the stock. ThisI think a 
subject well worthy of your fullest con- 
sideration. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that 
the prospects for a successful season 
were never better. Reports from all 
the Southern States are that their bees 
are booming, and that their prospects 
are better than for a number of seasons 
past; and we are enjoying the same 
state of facts. 


In the growing industry that we 
represent, Ionia county ranks well in 
the production of honey. Our breezes 
are tempered by our great inland sea, 
and our soil is generous in foliage and 
flowers. We are strangers to extreme 
drouths and pestilential moisture. We 
are not in the path of the blizzard or 
the death-dealing tornado; and I sin- 
cerely hope that at our next meeting 
we can report to our Secretary that 
once more our favorite pursuit has re- 
turned us a bountiful harvest. 

J. H. ROBERTSON. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, of the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review, was invited to address the 
fall meeting of the Association. 

After a discussion of various perti- 
nent questions, the convention ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the Sec- 
retary, in the latter part of September 
next, at Ionia. Harm Situ, Sec. 


—> 


WINTERED WELL. 


Good Outlook for Honey—Some 
Experience. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. B. SYPHRIT. 


I took my 19 colonies of bees out of 
the cellar on April 10, and found them 
in splendid condition ; in less than two 
hours they were carrying in pollen. 
They are working very industriously 
on willows and peach-bloom. The out- 
look for honey is very good, white 
clover here being very promising. 

I winter the bees in a cellar 18x32 
feet, walled with stone ; a diagonal tile 
runs through it, with tile ventilators in 
the end windows. I always have win- 
tered my bees successfully. In 1887 
the bees starved, but I fed them sugar 
syrup for wintering, and brought them 
through the winter; but in the spring 
of 1888, I lost 13 colonies by spring 
dwindling, being nearly all old bees. 
Last season I got a little honey from 
fruit-blossom, then I had to feed until 
sometime in August, when we had 
plenty of rain, and the bees accumu- 
lated nectar very rapidly. I got about 
400 pounds from 10 colonies, in sec- 
tions, and the lower stories were full, 
and they are still very heavy. I use 
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the 10-frame Langstroth hive, and 
have used nothing else for 25 years. 


We are now having plenty of rain, 
and Alsike and sweet clover look well. 
This part of the country has plenty of 
linden, and almost all kinds of honey- 
plants that grow in the Northern 
States. I handled bees for more than 
20 years with nothing to guide me ex- 
cept Langstroth on ‘*The Hive and 
Honey-Bee.” The last few years I 
have been reading new works on bees, 
with improved methods, and I find that 
I was just 20 years behind the times. 
I commenced handling bees when all 
that was necessary was to know how 
to make a box, and get bees in; then 
in the fall, to know how to build a sul- 
phur pit, and put them on—that was 
all it required to be an expert bee-man. 
I now read the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, which comes to me every Thurs- 
day, nice and clean, and I hail it as a 
great treasure. I could not get along 
without it; it is the first paper that I 
open, and the first that I read. May 
it live many years to continue its mis- 
sion of usefulness. 

Newport, Iowa, April 19, 1889. 





BUSINESS BEES. 


Breeding Bees for the Honey- 
Gathering Quality. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRANK COVERDALE. 


Should we breed for quality in bees, 
as well as in other farm stock ?_ I cer- 
tainly must favor this, for two reasons, 
viz: First, because it is very reason- 
able; and second, because I know 
from personal experience in my own 
apiary, that through years of careful 
selection, from the most prolific and 
best honey-gatherers, I have reared a 
strain of bees much superior to what 
they would have been if allowed to in- 
crease at will. 


Upon meeting a bee-keeper some 
time ago (who keeps, on an average, 
100 colonies), and asking if he would 
have to feed any of his colonies for 
winter, he said: «+ Those that will not 
have enough honey to carry them 
through the winter, are not worth 
feeding ; and I do not care whether I 
save them or not, for they are of no 
use to gather honey.” I call this a 
very expensive method of weeding out 
the bad quality. I am inclined to 
think that a great part of our bee-keep- 
ers are rearing bees for beauty, and 
not giving enough attention to the 
honey-gathering quality and prolific- 
ress, which should go hand in hand. 

I would not be understood as_ being 
one who would discourage the breed- 
ing of the beautiful bee, with the three 





distinct yellow bands ; for from these 
I believe that an excellent strain can 
be bred. When visiting a beginner in 
bee-keeping, he will show his golden 
Italians, saying perhaps nothing about 
their honey-gathering quality ; and he 
may continue breeding for the most 
beautiful, regardless of anything else, 
and thus be in the future a loser of 
dollars and cents. If we have the con- 
trol of the drones, it is as easy to rear 
bees to produce much honey, as to 
rear cows to give much milk. Just so 
it is with disposition, whether in bees, 
cattle, horses, or whatever it may be ; 
if it is possible to breed cattle for beef 
and milk ; and horses for disposition, 
is it not just as much possible to breed 
bees for pupeation and honey-gather- 
ing quality ? I most assuredly answer, 

yes! Then if this be true, thousands 
of pounds of honey or nectar are 
wasted, because of so great a neglect. 


Upon the Sikeitend points of excel- 
lence hang all the dollars and cents 
for the honey-producer. The idéa that 
we must have our bees tempered like 
hornets, in order to have good honey- 
gatherers, is really preposterous ! 

Welton, lowa. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 


May 15. ee 3 3 Cumberland, at Waterboro, Me. 
7. Costellow, Sec., Waterboro, Me. 


May 21.—Northern Illinois, at Pecatonica, Ill. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ils. 


Dec. 4, 6.—International. at Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
RK. F. Holtermann, Sec., Brantford, Ont. 
&@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—-EbD. 











Expecting a Good Season.— 
Joseph E. Shaver, Friedens, Va., on 
April 25, 1889, writes : 


The past winter has been a mild one, 
and bees have come through the win- 
ter in fine condition. The weather is 
very fine now; the peach, cherry and 
apple trees are in full bloom, and bees 
are gathering honey rapidly. One of 
my neighbor’ s had a nice swarm day 
before yesterday. Bee-keepers are ex- 
pecting a good honey season this year, 
and they are rapidly discarding the 
box-system of bee-keeping, and adopt- 
ing the modern system of apiculture. 
To all such, we wish hearty success ; to 


wish success at this day, to the box-| 
: ; 
hive system, would be to wish success | 


against hope; for I do not think that 
there is much hope for their success. 


Well Satisfied with the Bees. 
John Haskins, Empire Prairie, Mo., on 
April 26, 1889, writes : 


Bees have wintered finely, and most 
of them have an abundance of sealed 
honey. My bees in 1888 averaged 
about $17. 00 per colony, spring count, 
from heart’s-ease, as the white clover 
only yielded about honey enough for 
brood-rearing. I have lost no colonies 
the past winter,and gave them scarcely 
any protection. I had 7 colonies last 
spring, and now I have 30. I had lots 
of empty combs last year, and they 
were a great help to my bees. I am 
well satisfied. Peach, plum, cherry 
and apple trees are in full bloom. I 
have kept bees for many years, and I 
find there is lots for me to learn yet. 
The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is a great 
help to me. 


el - “er - —_——_ 

Bees Wintered Safely.—T. Gar- 
ion Fisher, Topton, Pa., on April 25, 
1889, says : 

I like the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
better every week—in fact I cannot 
see how I could get along without it. 
I safely wintered 11 colonies of bees 
on the summer stands. Nearly every 
colony has 5 frames of capped brood 
to-day. 


— —— ——_+ ~— 





Successful Cellar. Winte 
Rev. L. Lobeck, Knittel, lowa, on April 
18, 1889, says : 





My 11 colonies of bees wintered in 
the cellar under the house, and did too 
well, as every colony is boiling over 
with bees. There was no ventilation 
in the cellar, but it is tiled, and of 
course that gives a sub-earth ventila- 
tion. I never lost a colony in the 
cellar. 


—_—_-- 





Ants in the Apiary, etc.—lIra N. 
Lyman, St. Peter, Nebr., on April 22, 
1889, writes : 

In the Bee JOURNAL recently, I no- 
ticed an item in regard to ants troub- 
ling the apiary a greatdeal. One sure 
remedy is to place the hives on a bench 
with short legs, put those legs in fruit- 
cans or dishes, and keep them half full 
of water, or more ; and as the ants are 
not good swimmers, they never trouble 
the bees. A long bench can be made, 
and several hives put onit. The hives 
could be close together, by facing every 
other hive the opposite way. My father 
used to do that way nearly fifty years 
ago, in the woods where ants were 
bad. My bees are working splendidly. 
I hope that we will have a good sea- 
son for bees. They are working on 





willows and box-elders, and will soon 
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be working on plum-blossoms, if the 
weather keeps good. Grass is grow- 
ing rapidly, and leaves and blossoms 
are coming out. Bees wintered pretty 
well, generally, last winter, though a 
few colonies were lost, as usual. I 
hope to get a good increase of colonies 
this year. I like the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL very much, and would not 
do without it as long as I could get the 
small sum of $1.00 to pay for it. 








Good Results in Wintering. 
Samuel Flory, South English, lowa, on 
April 22, 1889, writes : 


I have wintered my bees in the cel- 
lar the last two seasons with very good 
results. In the fall of 1887 I put in 25 
colonies, and all came through nicely. 
Last fall I put in 33 colonies for win- 
ter, and when I took them out this 
spring, only one was dead, and that 
one I did not much expect to winter. 
All are doing finely so far. I hope we 
will have a better honey season this 
year, than we have had for the last 
two years. 





First White Clover Blossoms, 
ete.—Geo. W. Morris, Cornishville, 
Ky., on April 20, 1889, writes : 


My bees wintered without the loss 
of a single colony, and are in a better 
condition than I have ever had them 
before at this season of the year. 
Drones have been flying for about ten 
days. White clover looks tolerably 
fair at present, and if not grazed too 
closely, I hope for a moderate crop of 
honey from this source. I saw a few 
white clover blossoms to-day—the ear- 
liest that I have ever seen them. Mr. 
J. E. Pond, on page 250, gives my 
idea exactly, in regard to the size a 
bee-hive should be. 


White Clover Looking Well.— 
B. A. Manley, Milo, Iowa, on April 26, 
1889, writes: 


My 22 colonies of bees wintered 
without any loss, all in excellent con- 
dition, and are doing better than I ever 
knew bees to doat this time of year. 
Some of them are working in full force 
in the sections, gathering honey from 
fruit-bloom, which is abundant. The 
prospect for a good honey crop was 
never better ; white clover is looking 
well, and the rains have come just as 
we need them. I have been supplying 
my bees with plenty of room, to pre- 
vent early swarming, and yet the indi- 
cations are that we are to have plenty 
of early swarms. Drones have been 





flying for more than a week, and 
young bees are playing outside in fine 


Bee-Keeping in Texas.—G. F. 
Davidson, Fairview, Tex., on April 17, 
1889, writes : 


I have about 100 colonies of the 
meanest hybrid bees that I ever saw. 
A friend of mine bought 46 colonies 
last year, and let me have them to 
work, and I did the best I could with 
them. I saved 32 swarms, and pro- 
duced only about 1,000 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. It rained so continu- 
ously last year through the spring, that 
the nectar was all washed out of the 
cat-claw and cactus plants. These are 
our main dependence for a spring crop 
of honey, and all that my bees gath- 
ered was from the flax or * broom- 
weed,” in the fall. 

1. Are you acquainted with the cat- 
claw and cactus honeys? If so, how 
do they compare with the honey of the 
North ? 

2. How long should combs be used 
in the brood-chamber ? 

3. Will some practical bee-man of 
Southwestern Texas, give, in the BEE 
JOURNAL, his management of bees both 
in winter and in summer ? 


[l. We are not familiar with the 
honey from ‘cat-claw” or ‘ cactus.” 
If samples were sent we could judge of 
its quality. 

2. Combs will last a long time in the 
brood-chamber, but it would be desir- 
able to melt them up and give the bees 
comb foundation, after 8 or 10 seasons 
—for the cocoons left in the cells, from 
brood, make them smaller after long 
use. 

3. We request Judge Andrews to 
give us an article on management of 
bees in Texas, as desired by our corres- 
pondent.—Epb. } 





Bees Doing Well.—J. R. Lawton, 
Lafarge, Wis., on April 19, 1889, says: 


Bees are doing well. I put them out 
of the cellar on March 26, and they 
found pollen the first day. All had 
young brood. If we have any honey 
for them to gather, [ do not know why 
they will not do well. I have 42 colo- 
nies, and I want 100 pounds from each, 
of extracted honey. 





Strong Colonies—-White Clover 
—L. J. Waldo, Merrow, Conn., on 
April 24, 1889, writes : 


My bees have wintered finely ; I 
have not lost a single colony, and 
never saw bees so strong at this time 
of the year. I have some colonies so 
strong that they hang out on the hive 





condition. 





are just solid full of bees. I shall look 
for swarms as soon as apple-trees 
bloom. I think that this is going to 
be a fine year for honey in this part of 
the country. I believe that I never 
saw white clover come up any thicker 
than it has this spring. Bees are just 
booming on maples now. I winter my 
bees on the summer stands, part in 
Langstroth hives, and part in Bristol 
chaff hives. 





A Large Colony of Bees.—Mr. 
Sanders Johnson, Odon, Ind., on April 
17, 1889, says: 


Bees are doing finely on fruit-blos- 
soms. I have a fine colony of Italian 
bees on a 5-foot green, that I have had 
four years. It casts three large swarms 
every spring—a half-bushel measure 
would hardly hold the colony. I have 
been offered all prices, but no sale. I 
value the colony at $25, but that would 
not buy them. It was caught, or 
found, in the woods four years ago. 





Bees Ready for Work.—Mrs. 
H. A. Gale, Shelby, Ind., on April 15, 
1889, writes : 


Last fall I had 20 colonies of bees, 


and all wintered well. I put 5 of them 
into the cellar as an experiment, and 
those on the summer stands did as 
well as those in the cellar. All are in 
good condition for summer work. On 
March 10 they gathered the first yellow 
pollen, and had a general rejoicing in 
gathering it, as it was new, and better 
than the old. The bees had a good 
cleansing out, and are now prepared 
to stow away for young brood. The 
elms are flowering and yielding plenty 
of pollen; also catkins and the wil- 
low, which yield abundant honey ; and 
the maples and birches that skirt the 
banks of the Kankakee river are loaded 
with bees that come back heavily laden 
with the sweet nectar, to furnish food 
for the young bees that soon will hatch. 
From recent reports, bees in this county 
have wintered in good condition, with 
very small loss, and have plenty of 
honey until white clover comes, as 
everything is much earlier than last 
season. My bees paid me better than 
my cows last year. I have always 
found a ready market for my honey at 
home and abroad, and never have 
enough to supply the orders as they 
come in. 





A Favorable Word from any of our 
readers, who speak from a has 
more weight with their friends than any- 
thing: we might say. Every one of our 
readers can lend us a helping hand, in this 
way, without much trouble, and at the same 
time help to scatter apicuitural knowledge 





as much as they doin July. The hives 





and promote the welfare of our pursuit. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Business Rotices. 


———— 


Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 











It Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will seil lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 434x4 and 544x5%%. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JouRNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already goné to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Honey.—We have for sale a quantity of 
Extracted Honey in kegs holding about 220 
pounds each, which we are selling, free on 
board the cars, at $ cents per pound for 
Amber and 9 cents per pound for White. 


Im order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


DORE ART PORTFOLIO, 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, 


Will be CLUBBED with the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, at the low price of $1.25, postpaid. 


This magnificent Art Portfolio is in size just 
11x14 inches, and besides a picture of Gustav 
Dore, the at French Artist, it contains the 
following autiful engravings : Expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden—Entering the Ark— 
Noah Cursing Ham—Samson and Delilah—Ruth 
and Boaz—Death of Saul—The Judgment of 
Solomon—Daniel in the Lion’s Den—Daniel 
Confounding the Priests of Baal—The Nativity 
—Christ Healing the Sick—Sermon on the 
Mount—The Disciples Plucking Corn on the 
Sabbath—Jesus Walking on the Water—The 
Agony in the Garden—Death of the Pale 
Horse. Seventeen handsome full page plates 
under one cover. 





Standard Atlas of the World. 


To any one sending us, direct to this 
office, Five NEW Subscribers for 
one year, with $5.00 (renewals not to 
count), we will present this beautiful 
Atlas, by mail, postpaid : 


This ATLAS 


contains large scale 
Maps of every coun- 
try and civil division 
upon the face of the 
rlobe. 

It is beautifully il- 
lustrated with color- 
ed diagrams, showing 
the wealth, the debt, 
the civil condition of 
the people, chief pro- 
ductions, the manu- 
factures and the com- 
merce,religious sects, 
ete., and asuperb line 
of engravings of his- 
torical interest and 
value, together with 
many new and desir- 
able features which 
are expressly gotten 
up for this work— 
among which will be 
found a concise his- 


























Price,in best English cloth binding (size, closed, 
11x14 inches ; opened, 22x14 inches), $4.50. 








Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 


Size A. Size B. Size C. 


250 Labels............. $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels.............. 2. 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





Hastings’ Perfection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold 2 quarts, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to regulate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hourora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 





remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Pvies of be both. Club 
The American Bee Journal ....... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 
Bee-Keepers’ SNSs vt'veose 41 50 


Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 1 50.... 
The Apioulturist habhbh eoctne > 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance .......1 50.... 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.... 
Canadian Honey Producer. ..1 40.... 
The 8 above-named papers........ 5 65 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant).3 00.... 
Cook’s Manua! (old edition) 2 25.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25.._ 
Farmer’s Account Book 400 


sted eo id BOBO NO HOO RDED COP at pat Peet et fet Patt 
SASSSSSSSSASA SESSRSSS 


Western World Guide ........ > ee 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 1 50.. 

A Year Among the Bees..... 1%5.. 
Convention Hand-Book....... 1 50.. 
Weekly Inter-Ocean...........2.00.. 

How to Propegate RSS 150.. 25 
History of National Society..150.... 125 


EDo not send to us for sample copies of 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


Triple Lense Magnifiers haye 
been so often called for that we have con- 
cluded to keep them in stock for our sub- 
scribers to inspect bees, insects, etc. See 
page 212. 

Price, by mail, 80 cts.; or the BEE Jour- 
NAL one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50, 


Alfalfa Clover.—For cultivation of 
this honey-plant, see page 245, of 1888,— 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per Ib., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00, 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per - 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2. 
per peck; 30cents per Ib. Melilot or Suen 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


We will Present a Pocket Dictionary 
for two subscrivers with $2.00. It is always 





useful to have a dictionary at hand to decide 
the spelling of words, and their meaning. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white 1-lbs., 14@15e. 
dull and lower, but not overstocked, 
BE ‘teenie 5 8 


Market is 
Demand slow. 


Apr. 30. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
7 
KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-lbs. 15@16c.; fall or 
dark, slow at 12¢.; 21b. California white 13@ 14¢.; 
amber 11@1ze. Extracted, in 60-lb. cans, 7g@se; for 
white, 7@7C.; for amber, in barrels or kegs, 5@6c. 


We think that our market will be cleaned up before 
new honey comes in. 

BEESW AX.—18@2 
Apr. 22. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY.— Demand limited to local wants, which 
are small. We could sell some to country points in 
barrels and barrels at 644@7c. for extracted; in 


ome, es 
AX.—22c. for pr 
oat 22. D. G. Torr t CO., Commercial St. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y.—Our trade is light; no large lots on hand 
and what there is consists chiefly of dark comb, and 
not salable in quantities. Choice white comb, 1-Ib. 
sections, 16@17c.; dark grades from 10@12c. Very 
little demand for extracted, but prices remain at 7@ 
9c., according to —— and pochage. 

BEESW 


=. A. BURNETT, 
161 South Water B8t. 


DENVER. 


HONE Y.—White, in 1-lb. sections, 16@18c. Ex- 
tracted, we 10¢. 

BEES rake ~18@x 
Mar. 26. . M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 
HONE Y.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lbs., 
2-lbs., 16@17c. Good dark 1-lbs., 15@16c.: 3-1bs., 14@ 
l5e. If damaged and leaky, 10@126e. Extracted, 
white, in barrels, 8@8<c.; Fogel es Pigs a4 ame 
ber in same, 7@7%<c.; in pails and tin, white, 9@ 


Mar. 25. 


17@18c.; 


9lée.; in barrels and 4¢-barrels, dark, 6@64¢c. The 
demand is fair. 
BEESWAX ges 
Mar. 27. “v. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 
NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Market is bare of comb, except some 
small lots of buckwheat which is selling at from 10 
@i2zc. No buckwheat extracted. Cuba and San Do- 
mingo extracted. 67@70c. per gallon. 

BEESW AX.—24c. 

HILDKETH BROS. & SEGELEEN, 
Mar. 25. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—We quote: Best white clover 1-pounds, 
18@20c.; best 2-lbs.. 17@18c. Extracted, 8@v#c. 

Sales have been checked a little on account of ma- 

le sugar and 8s rup being so plentiful. Sales of 
gone are very slow 

Apr.23. BLAKK & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNAT 
HONBEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b. 
Best white comb honey, 12@15e. Demand is slow, 
and prices low. 
BEEKSW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
good to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Mar. 21. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 





Adve rtisements. 


Cl ie tal tak i il de i el 


ANTED.—By two young men of good 
habits, aged 28 and 18, a situation with 
some bee-keeper where they will have a chance to 
learn the business. The elder has had some experi- 


ence, both are mechanics by trade, and willing to go 
anywhere and make themselves generally useful, 
Only moderate w: ages expected. Address, 

t. CHATFIEL 


LD, 
19A2t 44 ( ook St., Ww ATERBURY, CONN. 





IG you want Italiam Queens as good as 
the best in the U.S8., reared from the eggs 
in full colonies—Tested $2, Untested $1, 6 for 
$5, Mismated Queens 50c.—send by registered 
letter, or Money Order on New Market, Ala. 
B. B. TONEY, PavcGett, Jackson Co., Ala. 
19A4t 


HANDSOME SECTIONS. 


WE have a limited quantity of One-Pound 
Sections, 44x44, a trifle less than two 
inches wide, with narrow tops, in packages of 
1,000 each. They are manu actured from ex- 
tra white lumber, are very uniform, making 
them the finest and most attractive honey- 
section in the world. Price, $3.50 per package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS 








LOOK HERE! 


r[°O reduce my stock I will sell 2 Langstroth frames 
of brood and ‘<-lb. of Bees for $1.50; 3 framesand 


1 lb. of Bees, $2 00. Bees per Ib. $1.00. Tested I[tal- 
ian Queen, #2.00. Also Full Colonies for sale. Sat- 
isfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. No foul 
brood. H. L. PANGBORN, 
17A3t MAQUOKETA, IOWA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


A TESTED QUEEN 


OR $1.00. For particulars, see the April 

Number of the Bee-KEEPERS’ REVIEW— 
which wil! be sent free, and with it will be 
sent the May and June numbers for 1888. The 
April number discusses * Contraction of the 
Brood-Nest.” Price of the REVIEW, 50 cts. 
ayear. Back numbers furnished. 

The Production of Comb Honey is a 
neat little book of 45 pages—price 25 cts. This 
book and the REVIEW one year, 65 cts. For 
$1.00, the REVIEW will be sent for Two years, 
and the book “thrown in.” Stamps taken— 
either U. 8. or Canadian. 

Address, W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
19Alt 613 Wood 8t., FLINT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


"Than Italian and Albino Queens, 
$1.00: 4-frame Nuclei with Tested Queen, 
$3 ; Full Colonies in Heddon hives, $3.50. 
GEO. STUCK™NAN 
19Alt NAPPANEE, IND. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


OR SALE—A 4-Langstroth-frame Stanley 
Automatic Honey-Extractor, used only one 











season. Too large for my use. Price, $12. 
Address, GEO. L. TRANSUE, 
19Alt EASTON, PA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





ARD-TIME PRICES, 25 pkt.collection of 

Garden Seeds, your selection from our list, post- 

a List free. J.G. Kreider, Milton Grove,Pa. 
19 


HOLY-LAND QUEENS 


Specialty. BEES bv the lb. and Lang- 
stroth frame. Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


GEO. D. RAUDEN BUSH, 


445 Chestnut St.. - - READING, PA. 
19D4t 
Mention the American Bee sear 


PATENTS : 


17Dét 








THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. 
No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
sonaea. Write for Inventor's Gyide. 


Useful Scales 


The Union or nile Scale. 








This Scale has steel bearings, and it weighs 
from %-ounce to 240 pounds. Price, with a 
Single Brass Beam, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, $3.00. With Double Beam for taking the 
tare, $3.50. 


The Little Detective Scale. 














This little Scale is made with steel bearings, 
and a brass Beam, and will weigh accurately 
4-ounce to 25 pounds. It supplies the great 


demand for a Housekeeper’s cals. Prices: , 
Single beam, no scoop .............. $2.00. 
“5 WD... Po ehies ip cadades 2.50. 
Dowdle “* WO BOOP. crc. ccvsesesse 3.00. 
= eS GR... aheshatewn usdey : a 


t= All orders filled promptly. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT ! 


NE-HALF bushel, 75c.; 1 bushel, $1.35; 

2 bushels, in new grain-bag, $2.50. Ship- 
ments prompt. Satisfaction guaranteed. I 
have sold nearly 100 bushels this spring, and 
bave about the same amount on hand, which 
I will sell at the above low prices. Strictly 
first-class Seed. Make o eney apr payable 


at Berlin, Wis. - P. 
19A4t POY SIPPL. Waushara ' Co., WIS. 


Mention thz American Bee Journal. 





[24 LIAN and Carniolan Queens by return 
mail. Tested, in May, $2.00. Reared in June and 
July, until further notice, Untested Queens, $1.50; 

Tested, $2.00. And also 


Tested and Selected, $2.75. 
how to introduce Queens. SPERRY B Os8., 
19A lt iA HARPE, Hancock Co., ILLS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





ESTED Italian Queens, $1.25 each. 
Untested— ready 7 ship about June 
Ist—75 cts. each, or for $2.3; 3-frame 
Nucleus with Tested , Baty $3. 25 each 
—BEES 90 cts. per lb. I. R. GOOD, 
19Atf Nappanee, Elkhart Co, Ind. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ANSY PILLS! 


4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC Con Phila., Pa. 





17Aly 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Eaton’s Improved 


SECTION-CASE. 
BEES AND QUEENS. Send 


for free catalogue. Address 
KA. EA N, 
3D17t BLUFFTON, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Send for Early Queens 


TO J. N. COLWICK: 
1 Tested | Italian, before May 15, =e 25 + after, mm? 
3 
1 Untested m = 1100; as 


“ “ 


at i. 
2.50. 
+ Frame Nucleus, with any Fd add, $1.00. 


| ee 0 Goon of 10 percent. on Orders 
néaked or the next 20 days. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send for Price-List. 


9D8t NORSE, Bosque Co., TEXAS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


EVERY BEE-KEEPER SHOULD TRY 


THE SUCCESS HIVE! 


TRUE TO ITS NAME! 


AFE winterer, easy in manipulation, durable, 
cheap, and, for jacee a < of honey, 
is unsurp 


Sections, Section- Cases, § CMD Foundation 


and all A eae Supplies, at anely reduced prices. 
Send for New Circulars, free. 





L. H. & W. J. VALENTINE, 
(Successors to 8. Valentine & Sons), 





17Dtf 


HAGERSTOWN, Wash. Co., MD 








